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ABSTRACT 

The early 1970's was a period of rapid decline for 
all fertility indicators in the United States, This paper explores 
some of the reasons for this decline. Data from a National 
longitudinal survey of young women are used to examine changes in 
expectations for lifetime births from 1971 to 1973* These young women 
decreased their birth expectations substantially over this two-year 
period from an average of 2,7 to births per woman. The 

relationship of changes in birth expectations to social and 
demographic characteristics of the woman were explored* The analysis 
of these longitudinal data showed that expected family size fell 
dramatically for all women regardless of age, marital status, 
educational levels* race^ age at marriage^ current family size , or 
labor force status o Attitudes toward women 's role and family 
financial status as measured in this research had no significantly 
systematic impact on young women's family size expectations. Concern 
for population growth did show a substantial effect on reducing 
expected family size. The evidence in this paper suggests that a 
strong consensus has developed that families in the United States 
should be limited to two children, (Author) 
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WORKER, HOUSEWIFE, MOTHER: ROLE DECISIONS 
Larry E, Snter Linda J- Waite 

The purpose of this paper is to explore some of the reasons for 
the decline in fertility in the United States during the period 1970 
to 1973- Demographic factors clearly cannot explain the dramatic de- 
cline in births during this period. For example, there were more women 
who were married and of childbearing age than a.t any time .in the his- 
tory of the United States, These were the children of women who married 
in the late 19^0* s and completed their families with between 3 and h 
children. If the generation bom during the "babybobm" had given 
birth at the same rate as had their parents, the population ;-jould have 
increased by as much as 6,000,000 births a year between 1970 and 1973 
instead of the 3-7 million births that occurred in 1971 or 5,1 million 
in 1973- Obviously, then^ these' young women have decided to delay 
marriage, and if married, to either delay having children or to finish 
childbearing with smaller families than their parents. 

Some survey evidence suggests that * young mc"^"^ied women are not 
just delaying the start of their families; they intend to have fewer 
children altogether- For example, the decrease in actual bii'^ths has 
been accompanied by a dramatic decrease in number of child;ren consid- 
ered ideal for an American family (Elake, 197^)-'^ National surveys of 

"blowever, see Sklar and Berkov (1975) the view that the recent 

decline in actual births is over because many women who did delay the 

birth of a child are now bearing their families, 

J 



number of children actually expected by married women have also shown 
a decline from 3,1 children expected per woman^ in 1967 to about 2,8 
children expected per woman in 1971 (see table 2,1 below); and the 

TABLE 2,1 LIFETIME BIRTHS EXPECTED BY WIVES 
l8 TO 39 YEARS OLD 
(children jer 1,000 women) 



Year l8 to 59 l8 to 2^ 25 to 29 



197^ 2,550 2,165 2,535 

1975 2,658 2,26l 2,386 

1972 2,678 2,255 ' 2,^2 

1971 2,779 2,375 2,6l9 

1969 3,118 2,852 5^037 



Source: Current Population Survey^ Bureau of the Census, 
average number of births expected declined further to 2,6 by 197^* Ex- 
pected family size for young married women C18 to 2^ years old) declined 
to nearly replacement level (2,1 children per woman) in 197^ CU-S, Bu- 
reau of the Census, 197^), 

Several explanations for the recent decline in number of births and 
in expected family size can be suggested. One is the long term change 
in the roles of women from exclusive emphasis on childbearing and rais- 
ing to merging of time spent at working for pay and raising children. 
The emphasis placed by women on family- re la ted roles, especially before^ 
World Var II, shifted to include a broader range of acceptable behavior 
during the 1960's* During the 1950' s the role of raising children was 
separated from the time at work: women were more likely to devote 



themselves to raising children until grown and then, perhaps, to ent^r 
the labor force, Technologicfii c^dvemces, which made housework both 
less time-consuming (and peinajj also less rewarding, e-g, , see Hoffmari 
and Wyatt, I96O), probably contributed to a broader range of possible 
behavior- (Although, see Oppenheimer, * I97O, for a different view)- 
During the 1960's the role of mother and worker are more of ten combin- 
ed — women more frequently chose to work and to bear smaller families 
than earlier- In 1^73^ for example,; 53 percent of married women 20 
to 2k years old living with their husbands were working for pair (U-S- ^ 
Department of Labor, 197^) compared with only 30 percent in 19£0, and 
the proportion of mothers of children under 5 v;ho worked increased 
from 15 percent in I96O to 5I percent in 197^ (U-S< Department of 
Labor, 196I: A-.15; 1975= 62)- 

There is also evidence that some women curtailed childbearing be- 
cause bearing children interferes v/ith their er:plov:rent, V/omer_ v;ho 
are active in the labor force have fewer children than those less 
active. For example, women who work full time have fewer children 
than women who work part time CSweet, 1968); and won:en who work 
most of their lives have fewer births than vcr:en who work little or 
not at all (Kupinsky, 197l)' 

The lower fertility of working women nay occur because yoi:::^ wome- 
receive greater rewards from workitig than hEvir_^ children , and they 
have less time to spend withv their families. Thus, the emphasis on 
working as a means for self-fulfillment, as recently spoken by leaders 



of the women's liberation movement (Friedan, 1963; Blake, 1972) and 
the ensuing* conflicts in time and identity caused by having both 
family and 30b responsibilities, could have lead to a reduction iti the 
number of births young women expect to have. 



Economic necessity may also lead many women to reduce family size. 
Even though young feonilies were earning higher incomes in 1973 than we 
young families 20 years earlier, a larger proportion of young couples 
may feel that they are not able to adequately support a large family 
and maintain an acceptable standard of living, nor will they be able 
to do so in the future. Thus, they are more likely to require tv;o in- 
comes per fa/nily and to plan smaller faniilies. The theor;; _ of the re- 
lationship of economic status and family size has been nost thoroughly 
explored and developed by Hichard Easterlin (1972) who has argued that 
although young persons may be better off in 1970 than v:ere young peopl 
in 19^0, the desired standard of living of young farj^ilies depend large 
ly on the comparative earnings of young adults and their parents. If 
the earnings of young persons relative to the earnings of their parent 
generation has declined since the 195^' s, then their ercpectaticns of 
the future family growth may also reflect the ability to aiforci fewer 
children, The Easterlin hypothesis will not be directly tested in 
this paper; but some rniplications *of it can be formulated and dis- 
cussed, V/hen the large number of young women bom from 19^7 to l95^ 



0 



began to enter the ^labor force, they were relatively disadvantaged in 
the competition for jobs because of the large chohort size. This dis- 
advantageous and uncertain economic situation faced by these cohorts 
may have resulted in cautious childbearing plans^ 

Concern with over-population and ecolo;;y may also reduce family 
size, Judith Blake has demonstrated that attitudes toward ideal fam- 
ily size have changed dramatically in recent years parallel with the 
publicity of shortages of necessary items (such as food) in many cour^- 
tries and over-population. Tor example, Kruegal (1975) and V/estoff 
Cl975) have both shown that women v/ho feel that population growth 
should be limited plan smaller families than those who do not share 
population growth concerns, Thus^ the recent decline in births may 
result because young couples are adjusting their expectations of the 
number of children they should have on the basis of their attitudes 
toward population grov/th. 

Data Analysis 

The data used to address the problem of short-run changes in 
birth expectations are derived from the National Longitudinal Study 
CnLS) of labor market experiences of young women who v;ere born be- 
tween 19^^ and 195^, This nationally representative longitudinal 



The collection of data for this survey' is funded by the Manpower 
Administration, U,S, Department of Labor, and the data were collected 
by tht5 Bureau of the Census, The questionnaire content on work and 
education was designed by the Center for Human Resource Research, 
Ohio State Univeraity, 



survey of 3^000 women began in 1968» and the women were reinter^/iewed 

annually from 1968 to 19?3- By i973r 9l percent of the original sam- 
* 

pie remained intact, ■ / 

In January I971 and 1973 the NL5 young women were asked the nurber 
of children they have ever had, the number of additional births ex- 
pected, the expected timing of future births, and the number of children 
they consider ideal for a family. These women were also asked several 
questions on their attitude toward working wives, their age at marriage, 
plans for working at age 35, and perception of changes in financial 
status, as well as standard social apd economic characteristics, edu- 
cational attainment, schooling. Income, family background, and labor 
force experiences as part of the continuing longitudinal survey of 
work history. 

The pattern of change in birth expectations v;ill be briefly re- 
viewed to provide the background for exploring the impact of ccncern 
with population growth, economic factors and attitude^ towards the 
role of women on their expected family sizfe. These data represent 
the first two-year longitudinal data on fertility e>:pectations which 

are nationally representative of all womeni includir.g marriedi singlet 

3 

divorced, and separated. 



Several fertility" studies have followed a parity sample of wcr.en 
07er a number of years. For example, the Princetor. Studies selected 
white women, married and living with their husbands in certaix*: metro- 
politan areas who had recently given birth to their second child, and 
the 1962 Detroit Family Growth Survey selected wor.en who had recently 
married or who had just had a first, second, or fourth birth. The Jun^ 
1971-197^ Current population Surveys of birth expectations are lir.ite." 
to married women* 



Short-run changes in birth expectations of individual women can 

be related to two kinds of factors: First, changes can be related to 
* 

the demographic characteristics such as race, age, education, and 
length of marriage of the respondents which are known to influence 
the level of expected family size at any point in time;' and secondly, 
to changes in the woman's social or economic situation which may re- 
sult in revision of her original childbearing plans. 

This study will show new data for both kinds of characteristics. 
First, the relationship of expected family size to knovm characterise 

* 

tics will be illustrated, and then, changes which occurred between 
lihe first and second interviews will be examined for their importance 
in exploring shifts in level of expected family size. 

Table 2 displays data on expected family sise as reported in 
1971 and 1975 for all women 1? to 2? years old (1971) 1 married and 
single. Expected family size fell dramatically for all v/omen regard-- 
less of age, marital status, educational levels, race, age at marriage, 
current family size, or labor force status, Hov/evor, the declines were 
greatest for women under 21 years old, those with less than 8 years of 
schooling, white v;omen, women who never married, women who believed in 
1968 that a woman's place was in the home-, and women. who were in school 
or working rather than keeping house for the two years. Average family 
size decreased for those women who were 1? to 2? years old in 1971 from 



Table 2,2, Lifetime Births E)a>ected In 1971 And 1973 Per 
Thousand Women 17 To 27 Years Old In 1971 



Characteristic of 
women in 1971 



Age in 1971 . 

Total 

I7-I9 years old 

' 2021 years old 

22-24 years old 

25-27 years old 

Race 

White 

Education in 1971 

0-8 years 

9-11 years 

12 years > 

I3-I5 years 

1^1 years 

17 or more years 

Marital status in 1971 

Never married 

?1arried 

Separated, widowed, 
divorced 

Attitudes toward women's 
role, 19 A8 

Traditional. . . 

Moderate - traditional. 

Moderate - liberal 

Liberal 

School enrollment 1971 

Enrolled in school 

Not enrolled 



Lifetime 
births 
exDected 

1971 



2,692 
2,7^7 
2,6^9 
2,622 

2,73i 



2,680 
2,772 



3,285 
2,882 
2,6/,8 
2,60s 
2,386 
2,036 



2,709 
2,66S 

2,780 



2,713 
2,76i 
2,716 
2,535 



2,676 
2,698 



Lifetime 
births 
expected 

1973 



T 



2,3S5 
2,371 
2,29i 
2,331 
2,5U 



2,35i 
2,596 



2,706 
2,62b 
2,37i 
2,196 
2,08i 
1,998 



2,298 
2,Z,56 

2,Z,21 



2,288 
2,JV22 

2,311 



2,273 
2,/,28 



Difference 
(number) 

1973 minus 
1971 



-306 
-376 

-355 
-289 
-192 



-325 
-175 



-579 
-261 

-273 
-Z,12 
-300 
-36 



-i09 
-211 

-359 



-U2U 
-3U 
-266 
-233 



-269 



Difference 
(percent) 

1973/1971 



88.6 
86, X 
86.6 
88,9 
92,9 



87,8 
93,7 



82, Zi 
90,9 

8Z,,2 

67.3 
98,1 



92,1 
87.1 



8Z,,3 
87,6 
90,2 
91,2 



8Z,.9 
90,0 



NuEiber 

of 
wonen ■ 

(thonsar.ds) 



14,701 
4,556 
2,7U 
4,01c 
3,424 



.12,8^ 
1,70: 



56c 
3,43- 
6,77; 
2,695 
1,00- 

235 



6,391 
7,49i 

819 



3,25: 
2,23? 

6,793 
2,36C 



4,036 
10,665, 



The data in this table were taken from the National Longitudinal Survey of the Lab^r 
Market Experiences of Young Women I968-I973, 
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an average pf 2,7 expected births per woman to 2,^ births; and the 
size of a family they said was ''ideal" for the. American family declined 
from 2,8 to 2,5 births. Women over 25 years old, who were the most 
likely to have been married for several years and to have had cliildren 
by 1973* expected somewhat larger families than younger women, 

Majrital Length and Stability 

Attitudes toward completed fainily size are structured by the mari- 
tal and birth experience of women; thus women who marry young and begin 
childbearing early have more children than late starters* An explana- 
tion of events which affect changes in birth expectations, therefore, 
must be independent of these known structural characteristics. As one 
would expectt the more experience a woman had with marriage^ child-- 
bearingt and rearing children by 1971, the more stable was her ex- 
pected family size over the two-year period. This is due in part to 
the fact that women who had already borne all expected children by 
1971 could increase, but not decrease, their expectations; whereas, 
young unmarried women who had no ^children could vary their plans 
more since their answers were entirely hypothetical. 

As tablG 2 shows, the older the woman in l971i the less she de- 
creased her expected family size on the average by 1973* The NL5 



This level is somewhat hif^her^than shown in the Current Population 
Survey, perhaps because of sl^ight differences in questionnaire wordin^^ 
cuifl placement of the item in the questionnaire. See Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20t No, 265 for comparisons with married women. 



respondents were in the peak period for childbearing in 1975 since 
they were 19 to 29 years old. The older women were more likely to , 
have already finished childbearing by that time and so could less of- 
ten decrease their anticipated family size. Women vho had not married 
by l97l, and thus v;ho tended to be younger than their married counter- 
parts, showed a larger drop in the number of children they expected to 
bear than those who were currently married. The one instance in which 
experience with marriage seems to decrease short-run stability is whes 
marital experience is unsuccessful. Separated or divorced v^'omen de- 
creased their anticipated family size almost as much as did never 
married women. 

As shown in table 5 the longer women had been married the less 
they decreased their expected family size, although in no category 
did average expected family size increase- v;omen v;ho had teen car- 
ried eight years or more by l97l anticipated the sar:e number of total 
births, about 3 per v;oman, in 1973 as in 1971^ Those who had recently 
married in 1971 reported in 1973 they expected only 87 percent of 
births anticipated 2 years earlier (2,300 versus 2,650 births per 
thousand women). Young brides decreased their anticipated far.ily 
size much less over the tvjo-year period thrin did won^.en who had car- 
ried at somewhat older ages. This resulted in a widening of the gap 
in expected family size between women who r.arried at the youngest and 
oldest ages considered here, Women wiio n^arry at youn^ ages ten3, to he 
less successful family planners than tho5?e v;ho delay n:arriage and this 



Table 2.3. Lifetime Births EscDected In 1971 And 1973 Per Thousand 
Women Mnrried And Living With Their Husbands In 1971 
By Age At Marriage And Number Of Years Married 



Characteristics of 
vromen in 1971 



Lifetime 
births 
expected 

1971 ^ 



Lifetime 
births 
exDected 

1973 



Difference 
* (number) 

1973 minus 
1971 



Difference 
(percent) 

1973/1971 



Number 

of 
vomer. 

(thousands 



* 

92,5 




95.4 


. 2,1^ 


90.3 


2,349 


69.3 


1 , 56c 


87.5 


6I5 


86.8 


1,001 


89.0 


2,2r 


92.3 


1, jM5 


93.4- 


1,S6; 


99.? 


997 


87.4 


2,49£ 


90.9 


2,216 


96.9 


1,8U 


93.5 


671 


95.7 


I7i. 


97.2 


35 



Age at vnarriage 

Less than sixteen 

years old 

17-18 years old 

19-20 years old 

21-22 year-i old 

23-25 years old 

Number of years married 
(1971) 

1 year or less 

2-3 years , 

h~5 years 

6-7 years 

8 years or more 



Number of children 
borne C1971) 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five or more. . , 



2,622 
2,706 
2,686 
2,542 
2,482 



2,650 
2,523 
2,576 
2,765 
2,957 



2,320 
2,433 
2,707 
3,676 
4,684 
5,976 



2,609 
2,581 
2,425. 
2,270 
2,172 



2,300 
2,246 
2,378 
2,582 

2,955 



2,027 
2,211 
2,622 

3,437 
4,481 
5,811 



-212 
-124 
-259 
-271 
-310 



-349 
-277 
-198 
-182 
-1 



-292 
-221 
-84 
-238 
-202 
-164 
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often results in larger completed families for young brides CWestoff , 
Potter, and Sagi, 19^5^ 201). Also, early marriage is frequently pre- 
cipitated by a premarital pregnancy-* For example, a 3tudy of teen-- 
age fertility and family formation by Kantner and Zelnich found that 

31 percent of all married teen-agers had been in their first pregnancy 

5 

at the time of marriage. ^ The NLS data show that young brides were 
more likely than those who married at older ages to have completed 
much of their childbearing and so were less able to reduce theii r 
birth expectations- 

There wa3 a greater proportional decrease in expected fajmily size 
from 1971 to 1975 for women with few children than for those with 
several children in 1971i except for women who had borne exactly two 
children by that year, as seen in table 5. This pattern indicates 
that there may have been a narrowing of the range of* acceptable family 
size during the early 1970's. In the two preceding decades, the sise 
of desirable and acceptable families ranged from tv/o to four children; 
several surveys showed that about the same proportion of respondents 
preferred two, three, or four children (Freedman, VHielpton, and Campbell, 
1959; Westoff, Michler, and Kelly, 1957; Freedman, Coombs, and Bumpass, - 
1965)- Evidence that the range of acceptable family sise has narrowed 
was shovm in a 1972 Gallup Poll commissioned by Blake. More than* half 
(57 percent) of the young adult respondents in this 3urvey considered ' 



■Unpublished data obtained in personal communicrjtion with Hclvin 
Zelnick- 
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two children ideal and three-quarters of the responses were in the 
range two to three* 

In 1973 young women in the NL5 survey were even less varied in 
their family size ideals; 62 percent preferred two and^83 percent pre- 
ferred either two or three children (see table k)^ An aversion to 
childlessness still is evidenced (only 6 percent plan to have no 
children) but only 1^ percent of the respondents gave a family of 
four or more children as ideal indicating an almost equal aversion 
to larger families* The narrowing of the range of acceptable family 
size may have made women with at least three children subject to 
social pressure to avoid another birth* Mothers of rnoderate farllies 
may have become less willing from 1971 to 19?3 to change tneir plans 
and move to a large family* 

The data shown in tables k and 5 indicate the extent o: 
agreement in number of children expected and considered ideal ry wom- 
en in 1971 and 1973* The correlation coefficient for number of chil' 
dren expected in 1971 and 1973 is *53 and the same coefficient for 
ideal family size is *50* About 57 percent of women reported exactly 
the same family size expected in 1971 ^s tVp*o years later* Thus, the 
general trend toward fewer children expected was accompanied b" a 
considerable movement upward and downward* 



Table 2.h. Number Of Children Considered Ideal For A Family 
In 1971 And 19?5 By H&rital Status In 1971 



in 1971 




'1973 


None 


1 


2 






ATT iiii^m^n 
















xuu* u 


±.x 






pn Q 




n 


1 nn n 




16.5 


58.8 


10.6 


5.5 




1 nn n 


5.9 


17.9 


62.6 


12.1 


1.8 ' 


2 


100.0 


1.1 


2.7 


80.9 


11.6 


5.8 


3 


100.0 


0.2 


. 1.5 


51.6 


37.9 


8.9 


^ 


100.0 


1.0 


1.6 


50.5 


22.5 


it it. 5 


Harried 
















1 nn n 


n h 




op. o 






n 


1 nn n 


B 


B 


B 


*■ B 


B 




1 nn n 




17.it 


65.2 


18.1 




2 


100.0 


O.it 


2.7 


82.8 


10.8 


5.2 


5 


100.0 


0.1 


1-5 


51.1 


37.2 


10.1 


if+ 


100.0 


0.8 


.0.6 


28.7 


22 « 5 


it7.it 


Single 
















100.0 


1.7 


2. 6 


57.9 


22.0 


15.8 




100.0. 


10.7 


12.3 


58.7 


12.0 


' it.O 




100.0* 


13.1 


18.9 


59.8 


5.7 


it.l 


2 


100.0 


1.7 


2.7 


78.7 




it. 5 


3 


100.0 


o.h 


1.2 


51.1 


39.9 


7. it 


h+ 


100.0 


1.3 


2.5 


51.it 


21.8 


it3.1 



- Represents zero. 

B Base too small to allow reliable estimates of percentages. 
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Education and Pace ' . j 

Although marital status and parity directly affect changes in 
birth expectations, other social characteristics are less clearly re- 
lated to these changes* For example, in '1973 white women expected only 
88 percent of the births they reported* expectir.g in 1971' The compara- 
ble figure for black women was 9^ percent. Since black women e::q)ectec 
more births per woman in the earlier year, the gap between the races 
in expected births more than doubled in the tv/o-year period, 31ack 
women had already borne nearly twice as many children, on the average. . 
by 1971 as had white v/omen. Thus, black wor.en were core experienced 
with childbearing and therefore more stable in their expectations, Ir 
a later section of this paper, the effect of race on expected lifetirr.e 
births will be examined independent of other relevant ViPiacles such 
as age and education. 

In both years the number of children expected is lowest fcr \ifcnen 
with the highest educational attain:nent. Education (years of schccl- 
ing completed) is not related in a systematic way to change in expected 
family sise over the tv/o**year period from 1971 to 1973, The largest 
decline in expected family size appears for women who in 1971 -ad con:- 
pleted eight years of schooling or less and v;omer. with some college 
education showed the next largest absolute and prcportior.al drop in 
anticipated births, ?^omen who ha6 con^pleted sevex*:teen "or more years 
of schooling were the most stable in their expectations, probCil^ly becr^use 
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Table 2.5. Number of Children Expected In 1971 And 1973 
By Marital Status In 1971 



Ntunber of children 




"Niimber of children expected in 1973 


exDected in 1971 by 


Total 
















No 


1 


2 


3 


.4 or 






cnlldren 








more 


Total,,; 


100.0 


6.0 


8.8 


48.6 


• 22,8 


13.8 


None 


100.0 


49,8 


10,9 


29,3 


• 6,0 


3-8 


I4 ****** ******* ****** 


100,0 


11,8 


44,5 


35,8 


6.0 


1.8 


2*4444 *4 4 4 444 * * * * * 44 


100,0 


h.h 


8.7 


69,1 


13,6 


4.3 


> * 


IUU4 u 


2,0 . 


5,5 


39,7 


42,9 


9.9 


U Or more 


100.0 


3,2 


3.7 


23,5 


24,8 


44,9 


never niameu, ±7fi. 












, 


Total 


100,0 


9,0 


. 8,0 


49,9 


19 7 


13 .3 


None 


100,0 


41,0 


11,3 


37,6 


5.8 


4,1 


1 


100,0 


16,7 


34,8 


37,8 


6,0 


4,3 


2 


100,0 


6,6 


7,9 


67,7 


12,8 


4,9 


3 


100,0 


3,6 


5,5 


44,8 


36,8 


9,2 


h Or more 


100,0 


5,6 


. 4,8 


28,0 


22,6 


.39,0 


Married, spouse present 














Total 


100,0 


3.5 


8,9 


48,5 


25,2 . 


13,8 


None 


100,0 


71,6 


9,9 


10,5 


4,9 


2,5 


1 


100,0' 


7,8 


51,9 


33.3 


6,7 


0,3 


2 , 


100,0 


2,7 


9,0 


70,3 


U,5 


3,5 


3 


100,0 


1,0 


5,1 


36,2 


47,3 


10,3 


h Or more 


100,0 


0,4 


1,9 


20,8 


27,0 


50,0 
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they expected fev; children in the earlier year — around 2- Women 
at each educational level seemed to have 'shifted toward expecting 
a family of 2 children in the two-year period. 

5ex Roles 

Women who hold traditional views of appropriate roles for \jonien, 
that is, those who believe the old saw, '^A woman's place is in the 
home," who feels a woman's life should center around and be devoted to 
her family while the man fills the role of provider, would be exp&oted 
to have, and actually do have, more children than those who have less 
traditional views of sex roles (Retert and Bumpass, 1974). Clearly 
women who feel that wife and mother are their most important and most 
rewarding roles should want to spend more of their lives actively 
playing these roles, perhaps extending the time in v;hich they are in- 
volved in rearing children by having extra children (Hoffman and- Wyatt, 
ig60). If the attitude toward the appropriate role of women is chang- 
ing toward an emphasis on nonfamily behaviour, will women decide to 
have smaller families? Mason, et. al. (197^) have found that women's 
sex role attitudes have changed since 1970, reflecting especially an 
increase in support for egalitarian sex*-role arrangements and for 
wo3i^ing women's rights. This liberalization of sex role beliefs could 
be expected to affect the number of births young women expect to have 
in their lifetimes for those women who are still able to alter, their 
completed family size 



The NLS respondents v;ere asked a oerios of three questions de- 
signed to measure their sex role attitudes. They were presented with 
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the following scenario: 

**Now l*d like you to think about a faniily where there is 
a mother^ a father who works full tine, and several chil- 
dren under school age, A trusted relative who can care 
for the children lives nearby- In this farnily situation^ 
how do you feel about the mother taking a full-time job 
outside the homeV*' 

aiid then asked whether this mother should work: 

a> If it is absolutely necessary to make ends neet- 
b- If she wants to work and her husband agrees- ' 
c. If she prefers to work, but her hustand doesn*t 
particularly like it- 

Tue response categories given to the respondent to chose from Varied 
* from definitely not all right to definitely all right. 

The responses to these questions v;ere su-nuiec to forr, a scale' of 
sex role attitudes which ranged from 5 Weri-^i* liberal) to 15 tvery tr= 
ditional). The questions were first asked in 196S^ 3 years before tr. 
first hirth expectations* questions and v/hen the cohort was 1^ to 
years old- Women vjho in l96S gave liberal responses to these itenis^ 
reported expectations for the smallest families in 19?1- There was n 
difference in birth e:cpectations between vomen who gave traditional c 
moderate responses- 

* - * 

Change in expected lifetime births was strikingly re^lar in its 

relationship to sex role attitudes in 1968- The vr.ore traditi.^nal a 
- 

'^0 



woman's attitudes toward sex roles were'in the more she de^reasec; 

her expected family size from 1971 to 1975* both absoiuteiy arA pre- ' 
portionally. In fact, those who v;ere most traditional in I968 expecte 
the fewest births by 1975' There are several explanations for this 
about-face, V/omen who see a conflict betv/een time spent childrearing 
arid working might choose to reduce time spent on childrearing rather 
than working. Perhaps women who think a mother should not wor>^v;hen 
her children are young, and yet want to work themselves, resolve this 
conflict by having fewer (or no) children thus maintaining a tradition 
separation of roles. The sharp decrease in faniily size expected 
women with traditional sex roles /beliefs could be accounted fcr by thi 
explanation if many of these women decided between 15^1 and i9~3 that 
they wanted to work rather than have children, in fact, only 12 perce 
of all women changed their status from housewife or student tc wordier 
that period. 

Another possibility Is that during tne^ early iv7-'s a perira cf 
"liberation*' from stereotyped gender roles occurred for both rren ar.d 
vjomen, , The young women ni£ respondents may Ksve ceccnie sub star.ti ally 
more liberal between I968 and 1972 in their beliefs about apprcpriste 
sex roles, ^ Those who were very traditional in the earlier year iray 



The mean of the sex role scale for all respcndents drcppe,i from 
8,5 in 1968 to 7o in 1972' Thus, bhey bnc.^:::c mor^ licoral overall. 
The scale ranges from 5 = very liberal to 15 = very traaitioi^^.L, 
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have been most likely to change their views, given the forces operating 

* 

in the society during the 1970's, Thus, they may have chaiiged their 
minds complotely about having large families- 

111 1968, when sex role attitudes Were first measured, the NLS 
respondents were 1^ to 24' years old- If the youngest women were the 
most traditional, because of lack of experience with vfork or childbear- 
ing, or because of lanic of exposure to competing ideologies, then by 
1972 when they were at least 18 years old and one^third were attending 

* 

college, they could have drastically revised their role perception and. 
family size ideologies, Tnis change is also consistent with the fact 
that the youngest women expected larger families than older women; and 
young women decreased their expected family sizes more than any other 
group by 197.^ (see table 2 ^- Thus, it is perhaps no surprise to 
learn tJtiat birth expectations dropped most for women who were (in x971) 
young and traditional in outlook, who entered college and became aware 
of new role ideals* then changed their perception of self and of ex- 
pected family size to about 2 children. 

Beliefs about appropriate roles for men and women are closely 
tied to relative preferences for large or small families. .It has al- 
ready been shovni that women who voice traditional beliefs about sex 
roles tend to have given birth to more^ chiidi'en than do v/omen with 
more liberal views (Retert and BtimpasG, 197^0 < A rencrnl movement to- 
ward more equalitarian roles for men and women as has occurred for some 



of these young women, would be expected to lead to a reduction in 
average family si2;e if only because the nontraditional role for women 
includes having a career; as more Women develop careers, more'will 
have less time lor the housewife and mother rol(?s. Also, satisfac- 
tions which are derived from a job may reduce the need for gratifica- 
tion from continued mothering and ultimately reduce the number of 
children a woman needs to bear to feel that her iife has'been produc** 
tive (Hoffman and Nye, 197^; Hoffman and Wyatt, i^bo). 

The forces which make the worker role more central in many wom- 
en^s lives are also probably economic, for example, a couple may 
feel that the lifestyle which they can maintain on one salary ib* 
unacceptably lovj, l£ both members of a couple must work to maintain 
what they consider to be an adequate standard of living, fewer re- • 
sources, either time or money, may be available for raising children, 
These decisions and attitudes about sex roles and economic conditions 
are probably too interv;oven to be completely separated into distinguish- 
able behavioral patterns by empirical measurements in a sample survey- 
However, the data shown in table 7 indicate the extent to which 
birth expectations were changed between 1971 and l975 as women changed 
their activities. That table shows the number of women who^shifted 
between working, attending school^ and keepin^r house between these two 
years and the changes^n oxpectati'ons between the two dates. This 
table illustrates again that exposure to schooling especially reduces 



Table 2.6. Lifetime Births Ejected In 1971 And 1973 Per Thousand 
Women 17 To 27 Years Old In 1971 By Changes In 
Marital And Financial Status 



wOitien in 
1Q71 anrt 197^ 


Lifetime 

Hi fi" H ^ 
exDected 

1971 


Li f etiine 
births 
expected 

1973- 


Dif fer.ence 

[ nnnibpT 1 

197^ niinvis 
1971 

■4. 7 f ■*> 


Difference 
(percent) 

1973/1971 


Nuinber 
. of 
women 

(thousands) 


Change in inarital status 






• 






1 071 -1 Q7^ 












pjevep maprieu J-7fX~ 














2,730 


2,272 


-457 


83.2 


4,243 ■ 


Married, STX)use 












present 1971--1973 - ■ ■ 


2,689 


2,469 


-219 


91.8 


-6,83:2 


Never married 1971, 












married 1973 


■2,677 


2,359 


-3 18 


88.1 


2,119 


Married 1971, Other 












1973 


2,500 


2,298 


-200 . 


91.9 


556 ■ 


Other 1971, Other 












1973 


2,689 


2,400 


-288 


89.3 


972 


Perceived financial 












status 












Ud 1972 uD 1973 


2 657 


2 "^24 




87 5 




No change 1972, up 


2,627 












2,371 


. -254 


90.3 


2,269 


Ud 1972, no change 














2,566 


2,406 


-158 


93.8 


1,991 


Down 1972, UD 1973. . . 


2,663 


2,283 


-379 


85.7 


936 


Utj 1972, do-.m 1973..- 


2,685 


2,338 


-346 


87.1 


734 


No change 1972, 1973- 


2,887 


2,496 


-390 


86.5 


2,970 


Down 1972, no change 












1973 


2,720 


2,459 


-260 


90.4 


564 


No change 1972, down 














2,730 


2,449 


-280 


89.7 


591 


Down 1972, down 1973- 


2,746 


2,321 


-424 


.84.5 


436 
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the level of expected family size for young women. Thus, decreases in 
expected family size were greatest for wQmen who had s];ent some por- 
tion of l97l or 1975 in school. Decreases were lowest for women who 
were keeping house during one or in both of the survey .years. Women 
who worked during both years made up the largest proportion of all wom- 
en (^1 percent) and had expected only 2,5 children per* woman in 1971 
compared with 2,7 or more for all other groups (except those who were 
keeping house after enrollment in school)^ Working women dropped 
their anticipated family size by a large margin, about 355 children 
per 1,000 women, but not by as much as those who had^been in school 
for at least, one of the years. By 1975, working v/omen had, on the 
average, completed only about 22 percent of their total e>:pected family 
size, V/omen who were keeping house in l971 and 1975 expected to have 
the largest families, almost 5 children per woman, and in fact^ had 
already completed tv/o-thirds of their expected total family size by 
Xy75' Although the data in this table cannot be conclusive, since 
there are no statistical controls for the effects of agei marital 
status, or other characteristics, they do suggest that the experience 
of working or attending school was definitely instrui^^ental in reduc- 
ing expected famiiy size between iy71 and ly75. 



Except for tne approximately 2^0,000 young women who changed from 
attendinf^ school in 1971 to keeping liouse in 1975' Their increased 
birth e:cpectations, no doubts reflect *d sudden chan/^o in marital status 
and, for about ^0 percent, a birth between 1971 and 1975, Tlieir ex- 
pectation=5 in 1971 niay have been unreasonably low. 



Table 2.7. Lifetime Births Exuected Id 1971, Children Borne Bj 1973 
For Young Women 17 To- 27 Years Old In 1971 By Change 
* In Enroloyroent Status From 1971 To 1973 



(Per thousand women. ) 
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2,547 




-355 


Keeping house 1971, labor 












73f=>, 


2,737 


1,330 


-285 


Labor force 1971> keeping 












2,195 


2,72.6 


1,235 


-232 


Keeping house 1971-1973 


2,855 


2,939 


2,019 


-224 


School 1971, keeoing house 












239 


2,490 


618 


t125 
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Multi-^varlate Causal Model 

To this point in our discussion we have considered the relation- 
ship of one variable at a time with (decreases xn the number of chil- 
dren expected* Ot course, several factors may act togetlier to produce 
a decrease in birth expectations or,^ altei*natively, one factor niajr 
hoi appear to be related Vecause its effect is conditioned by still 
other underlying variables. Further analysis of the determinants of 
decreases in birth expectations over the two-year period of this sur- 
vey will be made with a multivariate regression model. Use of a 
model of this type allows us to examine the relationship between re- 
ports of expected family size in two years while holding j:onstant the 
effect of other factors^ such as the woman's age or education. Under- 
standing of the recent decline in fertility and birth expectations may 
have important implications for public policy. It is crucial for this 
reason to be sure that the relationships v;g have identified between 
birth plans and other characteristics are due to those characteristics 
and not to other factors. 

Measurement of the conditions that effect a change dver time in 
a sitii^le characteristic cannot be reliably made with traditional mobil- 
ity measures such as the arithmetic difference between the first and 
second year. For example, groups v/ith a very high or low response in 
the earliest year would be the most likely to change the greatest dis- 
tance; and persons who reported no children expected could change in 
only one direction, (See Blau and Duncan, I968; l9^+-l99 and Bolmistedt 
1972 for a discu£;sion of the problems inherent in mobility meas^^res,) 
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Thus, purely on the basis of chance a change from 6 to ^ children would 
be Jiiore likely to occur than a change from ^ to 2 children- Although 
not all of these problems may have been solved satisfactorily, the model 
shown in figure 1 should avoid sonje of tliese measurement problems- 
The results of this analysis should be viewed as not yet definitive- 

The causal model of family sise decisions shown in figure 1 im* 
plies that the number of children which a woman expected to bear in her 
lifetime, as reported by her in 1973, was a function 'of her birth ex- * 
pectations in 197lj her sex role attitudes in I968 and 1972, her ideal 
family size in 1971 and 1973, her family financial situation in 1970 
and 1972, and a number of background variables- For these variables 
which v/ere measured in at least two different years, the effect on 
births expected in 1973 can be determined independent of the effect of 
the same factor in the 'earlier year- 
Estimation of the model shown in figure 1 gives some indication 
of the relative impact of three factors or change in American society 
which may account for the recent decline in births- These are the 
liberalizing of attitudes toward appropriate sex roles, increasing 
concern lor the problems of population growth and the relatively un- 
favorable, economic situation faced by. members of the large cohorts 
born in the baby boom of the iy50's- Expected fajiiily size reported 
in 1973 will be determined chiefly by the woman's birth expectations 



Figure 2*1- A Causal Model Of Lifetime Birth Expectations 
Of Toung Women As Reported In 19?! And 1973 




The blocked variables are shown together for simplicity of presentation on]y. Each of these variables 
effects the endogenous variables seDarately. The variables in the inodel are: 

MS = marital status dumrny (1 = married). 
Black = dumn^ for race (1 = black) , 
Age ^ age in years* 
Ed - education in years. 

Work = dummy for current labor force particioation (l — working) - 
WP = Plans for age 35 (l = plan to work) - 
SRA = scale of sex role attitudes- 

PP = concern for pooulation oroblems included as an interval scale of ideal family size and 

alternately, as a dujnr^y variable scored 1 if Ideal family sise greater than 2. 
FFS - family financial status* 
EXn - nmber of lifetime births expected. 
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two years earlier. Even if family size in 1973 is perfectly correlat'i?^ 
with expectations in the earlier year^ changes could have occurred in. 
childbearing plans. For example^ if every woman reported in l';f73' ex- 
pecting one less child than she foresaw in 1971, then lifetime births 
expected in 1973 would be simply a linesr transformation of expecta- 
tions two years earlier, . But the larger the effects of variables 
other than birth expectations in 1971 on expectations in J.y73 -ne less 
family size plans in this later year were deterrair.ed by their earlier 
value. 

If the impact of liberalization of sex role attitudes^ increasing 
concern for population growth or changing economic circumstances did 
decrease childbearing plans, these changes should ce related t: de- 
creases in expected family size* Tnis v;ould be reflected in the coeffi 
cients of the model, i'or example i the measure of seX attitude3 
used here runs from very liberal (3) to very traditional (15)* A 
positive effect for this scale on the nurrjber of cr.ildren which young 
women expect to bear in their lifetimes implies that these v/itr_ more 
traditional attitudes toward sex roles expect more children th=n their 
more liberal sisters. If this relationship does J",old then a general 
liberalization of sex role attitudes for the young v;omer in the sanple 
would result in a lowering of expected family size. This same rela- 
tionship should hold for concern for problems of population grrwth 
(measured by ideal family size), *If women vho arc not . concerned abou" 
population growth expect larger families th.^u other woir.en^ an increart? 
in this concern from 197l to 1973 should result i'l a decrease In the 
size of expected t;amilles between 19^1 snd IV?^, 



Ttie model shown in figure 1 was estimated for 5,973 respondents, 
omitting those missing data on any of the variables in the model or who 
v/ere not interviewed in every year, I9b8 to l973< Of the 5,159 women 
in the sample, 799 were not interviewed in every year and 387 were elim-^ 
imated because of missing data. The model is shown in figure 1 v/ith 
all background variables in a block and with the measures of sex role 
attitudes, population concern, and economic factors in a block, for 
presentation purposes, Each factor is included separately in the equa- 
tions for the endogenous variables-. The background variables which were 
included are: age (in years), marital status (dummy for married), race 
(dummy for black), education (in years), current labor force participa- 
tion (dummy for working), plans for work at age 35 (dummy for plan to 
work). All these variables are measured in the 1971 survey. 

Table 8 presents beta (path) coefficients for the independent 
variables in the equations for expected births 1971 (Kxp^-l) and for 
expected births, 1973 (Exp^^), 

Expected family size reported by the young women in 1971 is more 
strongly related to birth expectations two years later than other 
characteristics knovm about the sample such as age, education, a^e at 
marriage, etc, (see table 8), However, the partial stajidardised re- 
gression coefficient of ,33 indicates there is a considerable amount 
of change in individiral expectatitms in only a two-year period, Thus^ 
knowing the level of birth expectations in 1971 does not allow one to 



Table 2.8, Path Coefficients From The Basic Model 
Of Birth Expectations Of * Young Women 



(Dependent variables are given in column headings,) 





■ Birth 


Birth 


Independent variable 


expectations . 


expectations 




1971 


1973 




• 

.03528* 


..01+165* 




-.0591+3* 


.03210^^ 




. 03880 « 


.01+131+* 




-.061+81+* 


-.05639* 




■ -.05359* 


-.05231+* 




-.028i+6* 


-.00282 




.0268ii-* 


-.01801 




.56689^- 


-.07i^3l« 


Family financial status (l97l)* 


.00350* 


-.00810 






.37979* 






.03556* 


Ideal family size (1973) 




.1+171+2*:- 


Family financial status (1972) • 




.01200 




= .3297 


R^ = .1+285 



* Indicates that the absolute value of the coefficient is at 
least twice Jts standard error. 
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completely predict what the woman's family plans will be two years 
later* 

Ideal Family Size and Population Concern 

Concern vrith problems of population growth was not measured di- 
rectly in this survey* However^, the item on ideal family size rr^ay be 
a strong indicator of concern with population growth, especially since 
this question was preceded by folloWng introductory statement: 

Since the attitudes and plans of young v;omen, like yourself^ 
are ajnong the most important factors in estir^iating future 
population growth in the United States, I would like to ask 
you about your viev/s tov/ard family size. 

Research by Kruegel on the connecticn betv/een concern for population 
problems and stated ideal family size indicates that persons v/ho belie 
population growth is a serious problem are about two or three tiines as 
likely as those who believe it is no problem to give an ideal family 
sise of 2 children. The measure of association Cganma) indicates the 



2k 

* 

proportion of the variance in ideal family size that can be attributed 
to concern for population growths For the survey respondents about 
the same age as the young women in the NL5 (i9 to 29 in 1975)? the 
gamma levels were ,^6 for those 16 Jo 21 years old and ,59 for those 
22 to 29 years old. This implies that about ^0 percent of the variance 
in ideal family size reported by individuals in their teens and twen- 
ties can be associated with their concern for population growth. There- 
fore^ less than half of the effect of ideal family size in the equations 
reported in this paper may be interpreted as ''population concern," 
Ideal family size was incliided in the model as an intervol-level vari- 
able equal to the number of children which the woman considered ideal 
for aCn average American) family, Hov;ever, the results v/ere identical 
to those obtained by using ideal family size as a dummy variable scored 
1 if the woman gave a family size ideal of 2 children or less, zero 
otherwise. 

It could be argued that the question on ideal family si?,e i^jas 
interpreted by respondents as ideal for them, not for all of American 
society, Hov/ever, the introduction to the question and the wording 
which stress a universalis tic framework, should reduce the personal 
effects. Also, the mean response to the qiiestion on ideal family size 
is somewhat higher in 1971 than the mean number of children expected 



(2.82 versus 2. 69) " suggesting a true difference in what is perceived 
to be good 'for everyone and v/hat is good for the person. This same 
pattern has been found in a number of other studies v;hich asked res- 
pondents specifically about the ideal size of "the average American 
family'' (Freedmcin^ V/helpton» and Campbell^ 1959* 222). The^e features 
are consistent with the interpretation that ideal family size is an 
indicator of concern \^ith population problems* 

The beta coefficient for ideal' family size Cl975) is about the 
same magnitude as that for birth expectations in 1971- This implies 
that family size plans depend as heavily on current family size 
ideals as on previous birth expectations. If approximately ^0 percent 
of the impact of ideal family sizq can be attributed to concern for 
problems of population growth^ as we- argued, then women who show this 
concern expect to have significantly fewer children than those who are 
not concerned with this issue. In 1971 the avcraoe number of children 
that NLS respondents considered ideal for a(n average American) family 
was 2.75- By 1975 this ideal had fallen to 2.48. The positive rela- 
tionship between ideal family size and family size plans in ^973 indi- 
cates tliat women who feel a relatively large family is ideal for 
families in general expect to have more clilldren than other women. 
Given this positive relationship in both 1971 and 1975 a decrease, in 
the mean ideal family size implies a decrease in the mean number of 
births expected. This finding is ' consistent with our reasoning that 
increasing concern with problems of population growth caused young 
women to reduce the size of the families they planned to have. 
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Sex Pole Attitudes 

The influence of sex role attitudes on expected fajnily size in * 
1973 is much smaller than that of either expectation for lifetir.e 
births as reported in 1971 or ideal family size* However, the positiv' 
co^sfficient implies that women v/ith traditiojial attitudes tov;ards fe- 
male roles plan larger families than do those v/ith liberal sey: role 
beliefs although the difference is not siaeable* Thus» the observed 
increase in the **liberal-ness'* of the sex role attitudes of NL3 res- 
pondents should result in a decline in mean number of lifetir^e births 
expected* The small effect of this factor on expected family siae 
seems to indicate that more acceptance of nontraditional roles for \:or:~ 
en has a relatively modest impact on their far;ily size plans. 

Perceived Economic Condition 

Economic factors in childbearlng decisions are dirficult to - 
measure* V/e have chosen to use a subjective indicator of short-run 
fluctuations in economic well-being* Respondents were asked in each 
year *'So far as your financial position is concerned, would you say 
you are better off, about the same, or worse off than you were at this 
time last year?^^ The possible ajiswers v/ere: the same^ better off, or 
worse off, Wiile these measures are an indication of the general 
direction of economic well-being^ several factors are unknown* For 
exajnple^ was the change an improvement added to an already very high 
lifestyle^ or to poverty? Did th& responc^ent see the chan^^je as tem^ 
porai^ and unlikely to recur or merely as an indicator of long range 
instability in her financial situation? Some of these confounding 
factors can be reduced by including in the model age, education, race. 
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marital etartus, and employment status. 

The fact remains that the economic conditions being' measured are 
ehort-run. If one wanted to test, Easterlin's (1975) reasoning about 
the effect of long term relative economic condition (the relative 
affluence of family of orientation of the v/oman and her husband on 
their completed family size) one would need detailed information which 
is not easily derived from the National Longitudinal Study, Further- 
more, the measure of economic well-being used here may be more indica- 
tive of the tendency to delay (or permit) births, rather than a 
predictor of completed family size. And yet, the measure of feelings 
of financial well-being appears to be a valid indicator of decisions 
which may occur when a woman changes, her expected family size. If 
economic conditions are v/orsening for a family, tliey may choose to 
limit the future size of their family. 

As shown in table 8 » however, the measures of short-run economic 
well-being have no effect on the number of expected children in either 
1971 or 1975* Apparently changes over a two-year period in the res- 
pondent's evaluation of her monetary situation did not influence her 
long-run childbearing decision. This finding and the results shown in 
table 6 which indicated that nearly all women perceived their econo 
mic statue either as Stable or improving, suggest that the decline in 
births cannot be directly explained by current economic fluctuations. 
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One of ,the reasons for estimating a multivariate model was to in- 
sure that the relationships found between the number of children that 
women expected to have and other variables were not spurious- The 
partial regression coefficients which give the effect of one factor in- 
dependent of other variables in the model provide another more thor*" 
ough test of those statements- It was reported in an earlier section 
,that women who were older, married, and with little education expected 
larger families in both 1971 and 1975 than did young, single, relati\''ely 
well-educated women- These findings were confirmed with the multivariate 
regression analysis- T}ie effect of being black (other factors held 
constant) on expected family size was negative in l971 and positive in 
1975- That is, black women expected* fewer children than white women 
in 1971 after the effects of education, marital status, age, current 
labor force participation and other factors were removed- In 1975 after 
controlling for these relationships black v/omen planned larger families 
than white women* This reversal v;as caused by the smaller decrease 
from 1971 to 1975 i^^ expected family size for black than for white 
women (see table 2 ), perhaps because black women at higher socioeco- 
nomic statue levels have not dropped their expectations as much as com- 
parable white women. 

Summary 

Cross-sectional surveys of birth expectations of married women 
have shown a dramatic decline in the total expected family sise, espe- 
cially for young married \iromen l8 to 2^ years old, since 1970* Recent 

- 
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population projections prepared by the Bureau of the Census reflect 
the declining average size of families in the United States; and cur*- 
rent birth rates imply a completed family size of less than two children 
per family. The longitudinal survey of young women 17 to 27 years old 
(in l97l) analysed in this paper shows that birth expectations of young 
women can be very volatile over a two-year perod, Thp correlation 
between 1971 and 1973 total expected family size for all women (Pearson 
product moment correlation coefficient) v;as ,55) not an especially 
strong association and only 57 percent of women reported the same ex- 
pected family size in 1973 as 1971^ Overall^ the average family size 
considered ideal for the American family arid actually expected by 
these women declined by about 300 children per 1,000 women betv/een 
1971 and 1975? and a larger number of- women chose to have 2 children 
rather than 3 "^r 

The analysis of differentials in birth expectations shows that 
the number of births expected by v;omen in this age cohort had declined 
regardless of their characteristics such as age^ race? educational 
levels employment status, attitudes toward women workings or marital 
status. However, the decline in birth expectations was greater for 
some groups of women: those who were attending school in 1971 1975? 
or those with some actual labor force experience in one of the years 
of the survey and those who had fow children* Women who had spent 
most of their time in l971 and 1975 v;orking around the house had the 
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most stable number of births expected. These women had completed near- 

* 

ly two-thirds of their expected family size by 1973< 

The analysis of multi-varieite causal models of the effect of 
changes in role attitudes on change^ in birth expectations shows that 
there may be little influence of attitudes toward v/omen's role in the 
labor market on level of birth expectations in this two-year period. 
Indicators of women's role choice (i,e,, what they are actually doing) 
lilce marital status and curz'^ent labor force participation show that 
women who were married expect more children than others, and those 
v/ho are working expect fewer than non-working v/omen. Yoking vvomen's 
beliefs about the ideal size for the average family, v/hich reflect 
concern v/ith population growth (and probably reflect their relative 
valuation of mother and v/orker roles for women) had a substantial 
impact on the number of children the respondents expect for tlieniselves. 
Change in this ideal fi^om 1971 to 1975 is consistent with the hypoth- 
esis that increasing concern for problems of population growth caused 
young women to reduce the number of children they planned to have. 

This research began with the belief that changes in birth expec- 
tations could be explained by changes in attitudes towards the role of 
v/omen in society, in perceptions of family financial status, or a con- 
cern with over-population in the United States, However, the iiidica- - 
tions are that younG women dropped their expected family siso regardless 
of their status on these factors. . Although women v/ho were active in 
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school or the labor force were likely to decrease their expected fajn,ilv 
size in this two-year period by more than vonen who were keeping house 
(and thus not actively pursuing nontraditionc^l ' ^nen's roles) i the 
evidence in this paper suggests that a ,strong ^ .census that facnilies 
in the United States should be limitecl to 2 children has developed. 
This change in family size may itself lead to further changes in roles 
of v/omen in society. 
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